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"HERE are certain crimes ſo flagis 


1 deſtructive of civil ſociety, that we 
find them univerſally cenſured by every 
candid mind, and prohibited by all nas 
tions under the ſtricteſt penalties; 


The puniſhment of them has been * 


ways more or leſs ſevere, in proportion to 
their fewneſs or frequency, the ſtations 
or the number of che delinquents. 
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"PET 
In preceding ages, when trade in theſe 
kingdoms was little more than ſimple bar- 


ter; when our anceſtors might be arran- 
ged under the ſeveral claſſes, of learned 


clerks, military nobles, drudging villains, 


and laborious huſbandmen ; when moſt 


could not write, and thoſe who were t 
| ſkilled in that art, made it a buſineſs, 


and the means of their ſubſiſtence, For- 
geries, which could not well be practiſed 
but by learned clerks, muſt have been ex- 
tremely rare; and conſequently the authors 
were puniſhed only with public infamy, 

which always. implied both the loſs of ho- 


nour and the forfeiture of employment. 


1 


Commerce exflarges the circle of human 
action, and encreaſes the cares and pur- 
ſaits of life; it involves in it a variety 
of uſeful arts, and gives birth to the no- 


_ bleſt improvements; its object is no leſs, 
than to tranſmit the products of 1 nature, 
| and the moſt ingenious manufactures, of 


men, from one cine to another. Hence 
the maryellous invention of ſhip building, 
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1 

with all the train of different profeſſions 
dependent upon, and connected with it. 
Hence flows the reſolution of the Inſurer, 


no'le daring than that of the Mariner. 
Hence proceed the various aids, by which 


many ſagacious men, equally attentive to 
their own, and their neighbours intereſt, 


have endeayoured to cheriſh and main- 
tain the ſpirit of commerce : Such as ſea- 
ſonable loans upon a moderate premium, 
paper-credit, and public banks. By this 
it appears, that the preſent ſtate of trade 
forms a very intricate and complex ly 
tem, feeds its millions of induſtrious a- 
gents, and requires even in its ſmalleſt 

branches, in its minuteſt parts, that ſtrict 
equity and mutual confidence, which 5 
can alone ſupport it; and without which _ 
its ſprings muſt be ſoon relaxed, and the 


whole machine tumble into ruin. 


When it was firſt planted in this hap- 
py iſle, and began to flouriſh under the 


bright ray of Freedom, and the protecti- 


on of indulgent Princes; a ſenſible change | 
| took 
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took place, in almoſt all the aims the em- 
ployments of men. The farmer's ſon for- 
Took the plow for the loom The mili- 
tary man became a peaceable citizen, and 
hid aſide his ſword to uſe his pen in the 
Bankers office. The Monk ceaſed to be 


a Seribe; for the arts of writing and ac- 


ad had become a general ory 


Armidft this new and proved late of | 


 thitigs; the antient laws, which only inſlict- 


ed the puniſhment of public Infamy upon 
Forgerers, {ſtill remained in force. Ei- 
ther the voice of religion, a ſenſe of ſhame; 


or the ſimplicity of human manners, were 


found to be ſufficient reſtraints upon 
thoſe who might otherwiſe have been in- 
clined to make a bad uſe of their Ty" 


AP" 


It is in 8 a much better me- 
thod to prevent, than to puniſh crimes. 
Many have objected to the utility of our 
charitable ſchools, as they enable the poor- 


eſt to learn the art of writing, and conſe- 


quer 


„„ 
quently lay them under the tempt 


of committing forgeries, Aman in Hol- 
land could imitate another's hand ſo per- 


fectly, that the perſon whoſe ſubſeription 
was ſo imitated, could not diſtingyith- it 
from his own. Several eſſays of this ki 
were made: many wagers upon it both 
won and loſt, until it became not only 
a ſubject of general converſation, but of 
public enquiry. The ſtates of that re- 
public, after a ſolemn diſcuſſion of his 
caſe, aſſigned him a penſion for life, but 
ordered his hands to be chopped off, he 
being equally expert in the uſe of both. 
No forgeries could be laid to his charge, 
but the jealous guardians « of a commercial 
country thought fit to prevent the chreat | 
155 effects of his too eminent PEImane 

| P» | ; 


Our milder ous ki” any. aach ex, 
erciſe of political power; but as has been 
9 they inflicted the more. moderate 
uſhment of WARE: only, not for om. 
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who mi Thi, but upon thoſe who actual 
FORE their lows, 


At ag what by u the enereaſed num- 
bers of mercantile clerks, from habits of 


diſſipation, a ſpirit of gaming, and that 
change of taſte and manners introduced 5 
by the famous South: ſea bubble, in 1 720, 


ſorgeries grew to be ſo frequent, that a 


feverer othiltiment' for this pernicious 


crime," than what had been hitherto in- 


flicted, became the earneſt wiſh of every 
friend to commerce, and the deſire of the 
public at large. An act was therefore 
paſſed during che late Mr. Pelham“ s mi- 
niſtry, about twenty. eight years ago, ng 
which made all forgeries capital ; ; that thoſe 25 


who would not be reſtrain'd from doin g 
ill, by delicacy and virtue, might be kept 


within due bounds, by the alarming ap- 


r 2 loſing og liv es. 


Whether the lenity of the antient pu- 
niſhment, might render it too often an 
indifferent matter, both in the eye of the 
public, 


rn 


7+) 


public, or of the. injured - individual, i - 
| proſecute offenders with rigour, cannot 


now be known. Only, it has been fre- 
quently remarked, that forgeries have 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed; or, at 
leaſt, have been more ſtrictly ſearched 


after, and more ſteadily proſecuted, ſince 


they were made capital, than before chat 
period. 

It would be both unjuſt ad illiberal 
to reproach any community of men with 
the faults of individuals ; and yet, the 
keen edge of a party ſpirit, an inyidious 
diſlike of particular profeſſions, or a prone- 
neſs to ſandal, too often authoriſes this 
malignant mode of raſh deciſion, although 


it is always ſure to be condemned by the | 


more judicious and candid PA. of the 
world. 


Can any one think the worſe of the 
medical faculty on the mere account of 
Mr. Perreau's miſconduct ? Can we dare 
to accuſe the whole body of the law, be- 
_ cauſe a few attornies have mulſcarried?. Can 
+ B we, 
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q we, with any ſhadow of reaſon, condemn & 
i the trader, or the merchant, if moſt for- 

= geries have been committed by men en- 


gaged in commercial life ? or preſume to 
arraign the facred character of the Preſ- 
byter, or the Biſhop, becauſe within 
century or ſo, two or three of the Britiſh 
clergy, have been accuſed of the fame 
pine! 
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Such falſe reaſonin gs, ard ſuch partial 
cenſure, are highly blameable; and, if in 
ſpite of every juſt remonſtrance, they ſtill 
. 3 - obſtinately indulged, and perſiſted in, 
it nothing in nature can more fully diſplay 
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1 te error both of an unrenewed and un- 
= cultivated mind, the corruptions of a bad 
1 heart, and the blunders of a weak head. 


9 But while we thus recommend a fair 
. and charitable opinion of men and things, 
we muſt equally acknowledge, that the 
=. | voice of pablic juſtice ſhould be heard, 
1 the atrocious criminal brought to 


. condign puniſhment. Humanity prompts 
$2 | | 
y . 5 * | 


( 11 ) ET 
us to wiſh the be? things for all mankind; 
but rruth obliges us to witneſs the worſt, 
_ againſt even our deareſt friend, if they 


be actually guilty of che crimes laid to 
Cc | Tg helen „5 


Theſe e refledlions. may, "wich 
great propriety, be employed to intro- 
_ duce our preſent narrative of the early 

ſtudies, and more active life, of that de- 
Jaded and unfortunate Clergyman who is 
now in confinement for the infamous and 
capital erime of forgery, upon one of his 
beſt friends and nobleſt benefactors, | N 


Dr. Dodd is the eldeſt ſon of a elergy- 
man.in Lincolnſhire, who, after a ſuita- 
ble preparation in claſſical learning, was 
ſent to Cambridge, where he made only 
ſuch a proficiency i in taſte and literature, 
as the preſent and paſt inſtitutions of that 
Univerſity would permit. . He might have 
gone on in the uſual rotine of lectures, 


and lived and died i in obſcurity, if a cer- 


tain eminent tutor, in A neighbouring 
| - 2” oe * 
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ger had not, from his beſt obſervark 
ons upon the many defects, both in elo- 
quence and elocution, which will, at all 
times, prevail among the Sons of Dull. 
neſs, formed a noble and judicious ſcheme 


ol training young men, of competent ge- 


rius, to a juſt taſte and ſkill, both in 
compoſition and delivery. Dr. Dodd, bleſ⸗- 
ſed with all the pathos, and with all the 
harmony of a well tuned voice, became 
one of jan moſt "On _ raph | 


x grand den not for a common 


member of parliament, but for the high 


and important office of Chancellor, alias 
Ruler of that Univerſity, came on in the 
year 1749, when the late Duke of New- 
caſtle, with all his zeal for the Proteſtant 
intereſt, and Hanoverian ſucceſſion ; with 
all his {kill in the arts of cookery ; with 


al his exact nomenclature, of How does 


your uncle Tom, or your couſin Dic do:? 5 


with the moſt ſolemn and repeated pro- 


miſes of curacies and rich living 188, of col- 
legiate and cathedral prefer ments, of king's 
chap- 


Chancellor. Allured by 


TY 


| chaplainſhips, and fill blo! nn 


fond more difficulties in accompliſhing 
his deſię ion, than Grafton, with much fewer 
douvenrs, experie iced on his late pro- 
motion. een nin $03.6 457 hee ie 
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e er pretenders, to rehearſe poems, and 


| pronounce ſpeeches before his' Grace of 


caſtle,” who was more affiduous to 


cultivate the favour of the Prodors; than 


hear the moſt elegant and Wang . ha- 
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This kid a Poundeon in 9 | 7 c- 
ror's mind of many new hopes, and act- 
ually proved a ſburcè of much ſevere trial, 
and hazardous adventures. He had com- 
poſed ſome verſes upon the election, which 
were well received; and in the higheſt 
ſtrains of adulation dedic ated to the new 
the promiſes, 
and flattered with the protection of this 
powerful patron, he came to town, fully 
Wann to the N walk, and 


write 
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rite for the ſtage. But, whether that 
ince was already occupied by. men 
of brighter parts, or, whether his Pro- 
ductions ſcarce. amounted to mediocrity, 


or from whatever elſe it might flow, he 


could not Lſhoreed in his Ou te hate; 


e 


day concern, Ne to ſubſiſt in the n mean 


time, falling deſperately in love with a 


certain lady, and encreaſing his cares and 
wants by a too haſty andyinconſiderate ; 


marriage with her, he was obliged, . as 


his laſt recourſe, to take holy or dern, 
and glad to officiate occaſionally, as he 
could get employment. A laſt, an ad- 
vertiſement appeared in the papers, for 
one to aſſiſt an old and infirm Clergy- 
man, who was lecturer of Weſtham ; in 
Eſſex: our Doctor embraced it without 


delay, but being never able to mend 


or conceal his vain and ſelfiſh temper , 


he ſoon inſiſted upon two thirds, of the 


income as his reward, bred ſo many 
quarrels, and ſo frequently affronted his 
aged rand. hat, i in leſs than a year, the 

poor 


Fn 


| left his aſſiſtant in full poſſeſſion of the 


whole lectureſhip. Weſtham is a large 
and extenſive pariſh, filled with crowds 
of middle rank gentry, who have retired 
from the toils and tricks of trade, to. 
ſpend the remainder of their days in de. 
votion, cards and ſcandal. Among ſuch 
a claſs of people the Doctor reaped a 


plentiful hearveſt, being adored to a de- 


gree of idolatry, and regularly receiving 
above two hundred a year. Nay, fo far 


was this pretty preacher indulged, that 


being choſen lecturer of St. Olave's, Crut- 


ched Friars, both pariſhes conſented, that 


without any diminution of this falary, 
he ſhould preach alternately among them; 
thus, reckoning one day of the Doctor's 
attendance, in a fortnight, of more value 


than a whole quarter's ſervice of any 25 


other man. 


e ee 


he began to caſt a wiſtful eye to the 
Magdalen n being then conve- 
niently 


(16 ) 


niently ſcuated between his two churches, 
requiring only one ſermon on the Sun- 


day evening, and which from ſome finall 


beginnings had marvellouſly proſpered 
in a few years. How to accompliſh this 


deſign, was no eaſy taſł. Many obſtacles 


ſtood in his way; the common bait 
being laid to no purpoſe, That the Doc- 
tor was ready to officiate for the mere 
fake of doing good, and without ex- 
pecting the leaſt fee or reward. For 
alas! the poſt of honour was already 
full. The benevolent Fonas, had fixed one 


of Weſtley's hedge preachers in the place; 
and with his uſual ardour, was ready vi 


et armis, to ſupport his choice. 


However, as a party among the go- 
vernors was gradually forming for the 
Doctor, he did not deſpair. It is curious 
to relate one ſtratagem, by which among 
others, they were able at laſt to obtain 


their ends. The methodiſt chaplain was 


almoſt ſixty years old, of a diminutive 


nee of a withered complexion, 
and 
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17 +. 
and extremely Wo features and yet, 
it was ſolemnly debated at a Mneral court, 
and poſitively reſolved upon, by the 
houſe committee, that this Adonis ſhould ' 
be obliged to marry, or quit his poſt; 


it being thought extremely dangerous, 


that a fingle man ſhould be admitted 
to converſe with handſome girls, who had 


ſo long, and fo well known, what Wa 


what, 


The Doctor's friends had in this plot a 
double aim. Firſt, they expected, that 


ſearce any woman could be found, who 


would marry their chaplain: if it ſhould 


otherwiſe happen, they next concluded, 


that the urgent wants of ah increaſing 
family, impoſſible to be ſupplied by their 


ſcanty allowance, might oblige him to 


deſert his ſtation. The latter event took 
place. He married, and after the extra- 
ordinary expence of his wife's firſt lyings 


in, was forced to leave the Magdalen, 


and take a laborious curacy in the city. 


They had ſome regard W che man, 
0 e 02500 eee 


16 I 


| recommended him as a joint lefhurer to 
a 1 g pariſh, whiclr was paſſive 


enough to receive him, and where he 
probably ſtill continues, like moſt of our 
modern methodiſts, to retail Harvey's 
Theron and Aſpaſio, or when in a gloomy 
temper of mind, ſome part of his bor- 
rowed meditations among the tombs: 
only, he has ſenſe enough to avoid 
making any uſe of that author's reflec- 
tions upon the creation, and a; flower- 
garden; becauſe being chiefly taken from 
Thompſon's ſeaſons, and Dr. Young's 
works, they abound with many hard 
words, which he is unable to write, and 
much leſs to ſpell. 


Every hindrance being thus removed, 
the Doctor took poſſeſſion, as chief prea- 
cher, and brought crowded audiences, 
who liberally contributed to the ſupport 
of the hoſpital. In this ſtation he labour- 
ed for one year; and, at the expiration 
of that term, aſked the Governors, whe- 
ther they choſe ſtill to employ him; and 
upon 


( 19 ) 
upon what t terms they expected his future 
ſervice. A preſent of fiſty guineas was 
immediately voted, and an hundred pro- 
miſed to be given him annually, if they 
could enjoy the benefit of, at leaſt, thirty 
' ſermons from him , during the winter and 
_ ſpring ſeaſons, when moſt Logs. Cop was 
in town. | f 


The Doctor fill reſided at Weltham, 
where he kept a private academy; and, 


therefore, we may, what from the pro- 


duce of his two lectureſhips, what from 
the charity of the Magdalen Committee, 
what from the profits of his boarding- 
ſchool, and literary writings, with reaſon 
pronounce, that there, and there alone, 
he ſpent the happieſt, the molt i innocent, 
and uſeful days of his life. N 


Whether the devil 12 1 ich 
tr anquillity, or whether ambition might 
not rather contribute to diſturb the Tens... - 
but ſo it was, that a chang ge ſoon e 
place, flattering enough in its firſt ap- 

C 2 pearance, 


T 


( 26 


pearance, but dreadfully fatal in | its laſt 
effects. About this time, . he was ap- 
Pointed chaplain in ordinary to the King; 
a nomination which opened an unbound- 
ed proſpect of encreaſing g grandeur to his 
deluded mind; and made prebendaries, 
canonries, rich livings, and even lawn 


ſleeves, riſe like fairy viſions before his ſight. 


The Doctor imagined, that his harmoni- 
ous voice, and agreeable elocution, were 


enough to command univerſal reſpect; 


to 3 every rival, and procure him 
any favour. But it ſcems that it would 
have been better, had he remained con- 
tented with the applauſe of brokers, and 


tradeſmen in the city; or gardners wives 


and ſhip. captains 8 at Weſtham; 
who generally put a greater value upon 
a preacher's manner, than his matter. 
He had got among a different claſs of 
judges, more able to diſcern his merit, 
if he poſſeſſed any, and more accurate in 
diſtinguiſhing between a falſe and a real 
appearance of it. Biſhops and judges, 
egiſlators, and lawyers v were occaſionally 
his 


| td 


1 


his hearers, but never his admirers. They 
2 perceived ſo much vanity, ſo much frivo- 


louſnels, ſordidneſs, and low art and con- 
ceit, in all that he ſaid, or did; as ſoon 


gave them the higheſt diſguſt, and laid 


the whole man open to their view. 


Is" 


His abilities they found to be more 


ſhowy than ſolid, his reading but narrow, 
his ſtyle. without force, and his ſtock of 
ideas extremely ſmall. If he began a pub- 
lic diſcourſe with ſome eclat, and ſeemed 


to promiſe ſome great and uſeful matter 
of inſtruction, he proceeded with tolera- 


ble propriety for a while, but never con- 


cluded his fermon to the ſatisfaction of 
judicious hearers. Without family, and 
without borough or county intereſt ; un- 
acquainted as he was with the laws and 
intereits of church or ſtate ; a ſtranger to 
the ſpirit and etiquette of parties, ſlen- 
derly verſed in ſcience, and totally unſkil- 


led in the myſterious art of making electi- 


ons, he was reckoned incapable of politi- 
cal life, and conſequently u at for high 
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For whatever ſuperficial obſervers may 
think or ſay of theſe matters; how fondly 
ſdever vain and unexperienced clergy- 
men may imagine themſelves qualified for 


any poſt ; and although there can be no 
advancement in the church without emi- 


nence in learning, or capital intereſt; yet 


it is certain, that among the numerous 
candidates, perhaps of equal merit, and 


of equal intereſt, none are preferred, but 
men of conſpicuous talents, a few inſtan- 


ces excepted, when the active corps is al- 


Vp 1 e ſtrong. 


The Doctor, in ſpite of every os, 


ſtill kept himſelf in the way, and ſtrove 
to excite the public notice, by preach- 
ing many Charity Sermons, as well as 
by regularly attending in his month at 
the Chapel Royal 
out any proſpect of mending his finan- 
ces; nay, rather, with the certain view 
of impairing his former income, for want 
of due attendance among his firſt employ- 
ers. The living of Weſtham becoming 


Hut ſtill with« 


vacant, 
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vacant, "be exerted his urtmoſt force to ob- 


tain it; but without ſucceſs. Nay, he 


was ſo urgent, and ſo keen in the purſuit 
of this object, as to offer an annuity of 


300l. a year to the more favoured candi- 


date, if he would drop his claim ; but the 
Prone” was rejected with due NN” 


No reſource now remained, but that | 
| hacknied and mercenary, that flattering, 
but often deceirful ſcheme of building a 


Chapel of Eaſe. He had no eſtate of his 
own, no fortune with his wife, and had 
hitherto made his annual expence equal, 
if not rather at times ſuperior to his an- 


nual income. Upon what fund then could 


he undertake a work, which muſt natu- 


rally coſt ſome thouſands of pounds Spe- 


culative and adventurous Builders are ea- 
ger to graſp at any employment, and rea- 


dy to run the moſt deſperate chance, ra- 


ther than loſe what they reckon a good 


jobb. One of theſe engaged to build a 


chapel for the doctor, to accept of annui- 


ties for his payment, with the ſecurity of 


aA mort- 


— 


V 
a mortgage upon the building. —A raſh 
and dangerous meaſure ! The profits a- 
riſing from the exerciſe of his function, 
and the labours of his pen, were ſuffici- 
ently precarious in themſelves ; without 
being loaded with a burden, they were 
never fitted to bear, wherewithal could 


he ſubſiſt, if accidents or ſickneſs ſhould 
diſable him, from preaching? Nothing 
then remained, but the cold charity of 


the publick ; with a certain ſum to be paid, 


and a very. uncertain income to receive, 


Well, perhaps, might it have been with 


many others, if by the ſame pernicious 
method of raiſing money by annuities, 


they had not brought themſelves into 
the like uneaſy ſituation. A method in- 
vented by Jews and brokers, to allure 


the unwary, and ſcreen the lenders from 
the charge, while they riot in the ſpoils, of 
uſury. A method which loudly demands 


the notice and interpoſition of the legiſla- 
ture, as being pregnant with the maſt 
threatning evils. By this, a deſtructive 
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| ſpirit of gaming is cheriſhed and upheld 3 


by this, the moſt hazardous ſchemes in 
commerce are adopted and purſued; by 


- this the enterpriſing officer is tempted to 


him at preferment, though certain ruin 


ſtares him in the face ; by this, the artful 
land: ſteward, and ſneaking ſcrivener, ſe⸗ 
duce the young divine, and make him 
purehaſe a rich living, upon ſuch hard 


terms, as ſcarce leave him the profits of 
his perſonal ſervice, or what he might 


otherwiſe have made by a moderate curas 
cy: Nay, it is hard to fay; how far the 
pobleſt, and ſcemingly the moſt opulent 


families in the Britiſh empire, have been 
affected by this deſtrtictive practice. To 


reſtrain the prodigal and profuſe, was one 
at object of the Roman laws; and can 
it then be unworthy of our legiflature, 
which has already condemned uſurers 
in the lump, to extend their care to ſuch 
particular and new appearances of it, as 
may unexpectedly ariſe from the fertile 
inventions of a commercial fpirit? If they 
are not too deeply engaged on the len ding 
D = ſide, 


* 
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ſide, it may juſtly be expected, that they 


will ſoon turn an eye of compaſſion to the 
caſe of the borrower, and give ſome relief 
to many thouſands of his Majeſty's loyal, 
but deluded, ſubjects. 


Among dons our Doctor, regardleſs 
of all conſequences, eagerly fixed upon 
the attainment of his end, and: highly 
conceited of his -imaginary powers of 
preaching, embarked in this fatal deſign 
of building, without fear or wit. Hence, 
we may ſee the cauſe of all his ſubſequent 
misfortunes. Loaded with new debts, and 
his annual expence as uſual, private loans 


were ſolicited and obtained, not always to 


procure food and raiment, but chiefly to 


pay increaſing annuities, which, like roll- 


ing Syſiphus's ſtone, was {till tumbling 
back upon his head, and every year threat- 


ning him with the horrors of utter ruin. 


This made him hunt after every occa- 
ſion of making money, and rendered him 


neither 
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neither nice nor ſcrupulous, in the uſe of 
thoſe means, by which he might obtain 
it. The lending his name to a publicati- 
on, of which he never wrote a ſingle line ; 


the compoſing an eſſay for a magazine 


or newſpaper; and the tranſlating fome ba- 
gatelle piece of infidelity, from a modern 
French author, were nat with-held, if any 


But in ſpite of all theſe efforts, the Dr. 


at laſt was obliged to become a ſabbata- 


rian, or in other words, to live in. reſt 


for ſix days of the week at home, and 
only abroad upon the Sunday. Reports 


were raiſed, and chiefly propagated by 
the Methodiſts, who envied him much, 
that he was in the King's-hench ; but 
theſe reports: were falſe.—Among many 
other ſchemes which he farmed, to get a 
temporary ſupply, was that of offering his 
extraordinary aid, to the proprietors, or 
miniſter of any new chapel of caſe, that 
had been erected ; for, to be ſure, the 
doctor's talent of preaching, was in fuch 
high, tho” we cannot ſay in fuch deſerved 
D a * 
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vogue, that he thought himſelf ſuper- 
eminent in the art; and moſt men who 


knew no better, expected the moſt marvel 
lous, and lucrative effects from it. A Cha- 


pel of Eaſe at Hampſtead was in a declining 


ſtate, and none was thought ſo fit to reſtore 


it to health and vigour, as our pretty 
preacher.—Like a true empiric, he un- 
dertook its cure, and with the aid of his 
brother, for ſurely Dick is a ſecond elf, 
left it at the end of one full year's atten- 
dance, in a much worſe ftate than he 
found it; and after getting the beſt fee 
that could be raiſed, aſſigned it as an 
excellent patient to one Mr, Gardner, now 
of Kenſington, for the ſum of fixty pounds 
down ; who officiated in it for another 
year, and at the expiration of his term, 
juſt received from the people his own 
money only; with this peculiar ſatisfac- 
tion of having preached the goſpel, during 
that period, for ane 


A new, but arand object of en 
zcceeded to theſe inferior purſuits.— 
3 The 


ET 
The doctor had tranflated ſome of Maſſi- 


lion's ſermons, preached before Lewis the 
fourteenth of France, and preſented a 


copy of them to rhe King, with no leſs. 


modeſt view, than that of recommending 
himſelf to be preceptor to the heir of 
the Crown, with whom he had frequent- 
ly played at trap-ball, and imagined that 
to be a very juſt and promiſing founda- 
tion of his hope. But whether it was al- 
ready agreed, that the moſt material parts 


of the royal children's education ſhould 


be committed to the care of that learned 
and excellent prelate, who now preſides 
over it, and is able to inſtruct nations as 
well as princes; or whether a mere {kill 
in tranſlations from the French and the art 
of playing at trap-ball, were not reckon- 


ed adequate accompliſhments for ſuch an 


important truſt, one was at laſt choſen, 


who tho not armed with the power, yet 


poſſeſſing the true ſpirit of an old flagel- 
lator, ſeemed moſt fit to bridle the high 


ſpirits of two ſprightly young princes, 
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by loading their memories, with an un- 


neceſſary number of Greek * 


It 18 almoſt needleſs to mention our 
doctor's purchaſe of an advowſon in Bed- 
fordſhire, which was vacant, for the {um 
of fifteen hundred pounds, and the liv- 
ing worth two hundred a year; and the 
reverſion of which upon his death, he ſold 
for ſomewhat more than a thouſand, if it 
be not to ſhew, that he was always acute, 
ſelfiſh, and even over-reaching in all his 
bargains, and generally had the caſt of 


the ſcale, in every pecuniary tranſaction. 


A more material article, /with regard 
to his purſuit of good livings, demands 
our notice, in the celebrated affair of St. 
George's, Hanover ſquare ; in which his 
conduct will be found more innocent and 
harmleſs than is generally imagined.—It 
is well known, and can ſtill be proved, 
that many friends of the eminent doctor, 
who was at laſt appointed rector of that 
opulent, gay, and extenſive pariſh, whether 
actuated by mere ofiicious zeal to ſerve, 

| and 
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and without authority from ſelf humor, 
his high and noble patron had given it 
out in the various companies, and in ma- 
ny places of public reſort, that as he was 
young, and the pariſh in queſtion requir- 
ed a parſon of experience, it would be 
very eligible to exchange it for ſome- 
thing of near cqual value, and much 


eaſter duty. A canonry of Wind- 


for, a prebend of Durham, or even a 
well conditioned rectory of five or fix 


proper equivalents for 


the 


hundred a year, were talked of, as 


preca- 


ous income of St. George's, Hano- 
ver Square. Our Doctor, ever vigilant 


to catch a good bargain, and always en- 
tertaining an high conceit of his ſuperior 
PF addreſs and abilities, could not let this 
9 opportunity ſſip; but immediately, tho 
4 perhaps tranſmitted through an improper 
Y channel, made this alluring offer, That 
2 he would give to the favoured candidate 
for his intereſt, an annnity of three 
hundred pounds a year, and his living in 
1 Bedfordſhire, which was worth 2001. more. 


What 


a] 


What the conſequence of this propoſal was; 
how highly it was reſented, and how ſe- 
verely puniſhed, as it, in this age of ava- 

ice and luxury, we were all ſaints, and 
totally free from every ſimonaical ſtain, 
is already ſo well known to the public, 
that it is quite needleſs now to rehearſe it. 
Tranſactions of a worſe kind have been 
begun and finiſhed, without producing 
ſuch bad effects; but it is wiſe and 
right in every clergyman to wait with pa- 
tience for the mighty fiat of that unerring 
judge of merit, who alone can accompliſh 
their wiſhes, if found conſiſtent with his 
views. 8 


* 7 A 


This the Doctor experienced about 
twelve months afterwards, when he ob- 
tained a diſpenſation to hold, together with #8 
his former one, that rich living, to which 3 | 
his late noble pupil, out of graticude for as 
much play as inſtruction, had kindly pre- 
ſented him. All this, one would think, 
might have raiſed the Doctor above want; | 
but we yet find him employing the mean- i | 
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neſt and moſt fraudulent arts to procure 
a pr eſent ſa pply. It is well known, that 
a few week ago, he accepted the office of 


Editor of a certain Morning Paper, with 


a ſalary of five guineas per week: and 
no leſs certain, that about half a year ago, 
he over- reached two clergymen; who be- 
ing without employment, too haſtily catch- 


ed the bait he laid before them. W anting 


to get rid of his chapel in Charlotte: ſtreet, 
e i upon the beſt terms, he pro- 
poſed to let it to thoſe two clergymen for 
300l. a year, aſſuring them that the rents 
of the pews brought in 4ool. and that by 
their popularity they might be encreaſed 
to an lool. more. The bargain, without 


farther enquiry, was ſtruck. But, alas! 


3ool. a year, the very ſum they had bound 
themſelves to pay to the Doctor, was all 
they could find in the Clerk's accompts. 
By this artful trick, one of the clergymen, 


who cannot afford to loſe a year's labour, 


will be almoſt ruined; and the other, how- 


ever much chagrined, muſt make the beſt 


he can of a bad market, 
E NE. © 


( 34 ) 
To all his faults, which have been many 
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ances of which, the 


detected, his public exa- 
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d trial for it, highly merit 


our attention. 
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EXAMINATION before the Lord Mayor. 


N Saturday, the 8th of February, 

the Rey. Dr. Dodd, and Mr. Lewis 
Robinſon, a Broker, were charged be- 
fore the Lord Mayor in the Old Coun- 
cil Chamber, Guildhall, by Henry Flet- 
cher and Samuel Peach, Eſqrs. with forg- 
ing and uttering, as true, a counterfeit 
bond, purporting to be the bond of the 
Earl of Cheſterfield, to whom the Doc- 
tor is Chaplain, for the payment of 4200. 


with intent the ſaid Meſſrs. Fletcher and 


Peach to cheat and defraud. 


To prove this charge againſt the pri- 
ſoners, Mr. Fletcher was firſt examined, 
who ſaid, that Mr. Robinſon applied to 
him to advance 4200l. upon a bond filled 


up in the name of the Earl of Cheſter- 


field, which bond was not then ſigned. 


Mr. Robinſon undertook to get it ſigned, 


if Mr. Fletcher was willing to raiſe the 
money—the witneſs promiſed, after a 
E 2 ſtrict 


- (3) 
ſtrict enquiry of the priſoner who ems 
ployed him, &c. to which he replied Dr. 
Dodd. That afterwards he and Mr. 
Peach jointly advanced abel upon the 
bond, - 


Me. Manly, an attorney, was the next 
witneſs ; ; he was the perſon who diſto+ 
vered the forgery. When Mr. Peach 
called at Mr. Manly's chambers, to be 
Atisfied of the legality of the bond, the 
witneſs happened not to be there; ſo his 
clerk gave his opinion; and thereupon 
Mr. Peach immediately paid the money 
to Robinſon, who attended him for the 
purpoſe of receiving it. The bond was 
left by Mr. Peach, and the next morning 
Mr. Manly looking at it, ſpied a blot, or 
eraſure upon a material paſſage. He aſked 
his clerk, if he remembered to have ſeen 
it? to which he anſwered in the negative. 
This rouſed Mr. Manly's ſuſpicions ; he 
called at the Earl of Cheſterfield's, who 
was not at home. He left a note, ac- 
Kg his Lor _ that he had a bond 
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my Lord Cheſterfield's hand-writing ? 


( 3. 


in his poſſeſſion in his name; and as ſomo 


doubt prevailed as to the fignature, he 


had taken the liberty to call for fatisfac- 
tion. The next day the witneſs called a 


ſecond time, when he faw his Lordſhip : 
be told him he came upon a diſagreeable 


ſubject, which required his interference 
to be ſet right. He ſhewed his Lordſhip 


the bond, and requeſted to be informed 


whether it was of his 'execution. The 


noble Lord ſtood amazed, and declared 


that he neyer before ſet ſight of the 
deed, : 


Samuel Peach, Ela ; was the witneſs 
who followed Mr. Manly ; he depoſed, 


chat Robinſon publiſhed to him the bond, 


and ſaid it was executed by Lord Cheſter- 

field; he paid him the 4200l. at Mr. 

Manly's chambers. | 
Mr. Innis was the next witneſs. 


Lord Mayor. Mr. Innis, do you know 
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( 38 ). 
Mr. Imis, Ido; ; 1 have frequently ſeen 
him write, 


Lord Mayer. Is this ſi ignature (ſhewing 
the bond) the hand-writing of my Lord 
Cheſterfield ? 


bad L3izE L,.  j mw 


Mr. Innis, No, my Lord, it is not. 


Lord Mayor. Mr. Robinſon, you hear 
the charge, and what has been ſaid againſt 
you; it behaves you to make an anſwer 
to it—what have you to ſay ? 
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M.. ROBERTSON'S Defence. 


„My Lord, I received this bond from 
Dr. Dodd, as witneſſed by him, to the 
execution of it by the Earl of Cheiter- 
field; my confidence in the Doctor lulled 
my ſuſpicions of the leaſt degree of fraud 
being blended with the tranſaction. In 
conſequence of a letter (producing it, which 
was ſigned H. W. D. and the purport of 
which was to defire Mr, R. to ſolicit the 
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han of 42001. for a young nobleman guſt turned 
of twenty-one years of age) T called upon 
Dr. Dodd, and, by agreement, went to 
Mr. Mann, who refuſed to advance the 
money becauſe he was not to ſee the bond 
executed; I returned and told Dr. Dodd; 
I afterwards propoſed to endeavour 
what I could do in the city; accordingly - 
I met with Mr. Fletcher, who, jointly 
with Mr. Peach, agreed to lend the mo- 


Y ney ; Mr. Fletcher, at firſt, objected to 
my receiving the money; at which I told 
him that I had no doubt of procuring a 
note from the Earl for me to be paid it; 
che next morning I called upon the Doc- 
tor, who ſaid he had been with Lord 
X Cheſterfield, and ſeen the bond execu- 
ted by his Lordſhip ; he then ſigned his 
4 name as a witneſs, and I, knowing Mr. 
Fletcher to be a particular man, and one 
4 | of thoſe who would object to one ſubſcrib- 
ing witneſs only, put my name under 
the Doctor's; I then went and received 
7 the money, which I paid into the hands 
of Mr. Dodd, 3oool. in notes of Sir 
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Charles Raymond and Co; the remain- 
ing 1 200l. in bank- notes. Mr. Dodd aſked 
me what my commiſſion amounted to? I 
told him we could not take leſs than 


Tool, a-piece; Mr. Dodd paid me 100l., 
and kept, as I thought, the other 1001. 


for his trouble; I hope Dr. Dodd will 
publickly declare me inndeent.; he knows 
Jam fo: when he was apprehended, he 
openly declared I knew nothing of the- 


for gcry 5 he Men 1 had ated an ae 1225 
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Lord Mayor. Does any body know this 
(. ſhewing the bond) to be Dr. Dodd's at 
ing? No anſwer. | 


The -Earl-of Cheſterficld;.cat his um 


* "requeſt, was ſworn, and - politively de- 


nied the ſignature to be his. A trifling 


_ diſpute was created upon this queſtion, 
„ whether the Earl of Cheſterfield ſhould 


be called upon his oath, or his honour as 
a Peer, to give evidence?“ The noble 
Lord ins the debate likely to in- 

creale, 
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creaſe, defired he might be ſworn, and 
thus put an end to the altercation. 


Dr. Dodd's evident perturbation of 
ſpirits almoſt deprived him of thoſe ſhin- 
ing faculties of ſpeech, which in the pul- 
pit have ſo often been, liſtened to with 
altoniſhment, and been favoured with ap- 
_ probation. This great orator was fo ſunk 
under the preſſure of melancholy reflec- 
tions, that his countenance indicated the 
bitter, weighty forrows of his mind. How 
widely different was the change of his ſi- 
tuation the preceding day, when he was 
apprehended at the very moment he was 
about to enjoy with his friends an enter- 
tainment which he had provided—ſnatch- 
ed from the arms of his wife, to mingle 
with the inhabitants of a goal—to under- 
go the horrors of impriſonment, after en- 
joying ſo many years of luxurious liberty, 
is a ſhock too ſevere to be. borne by the 
human frame with an equanimity of diſ- 
poſition. It is not therefore to be won- 
dered at, that the Doctor gave way to the 
F torrent 
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torrent of ideas that muſt interrupt his re- 
poſe. A man of his unlimited ſenſibility 
mult feel the unfortunate ſtroke with a po- 
ignancy of diſtreſs that is not in the pow- 
er of language to form a deſcription of- 
After collecting his ſpirits a little, he thus 
addreſſed himſelf to the chair. 


Dr. DODD'S Defence. 


I am at a loſs what to offer in ſuch a 
ſituation.— I had no intention to de- 
fraud my Lord Cheſterfield.— I hope, 
that the ſatisfaction I have made in return- 
ing the money, will atone for the offence. 
My life can be of no ſervice to any bo. 
dy, though, if it muſt be forfeited, take 
it.—1 ſhall be willing to reſign it.—I was 
preſſed exceedingly for 3ool. to pay ſome 
bills due to tradeſmen. I took this ſtep 
as a temporary reſource. I ſhould have re- 
paid it in half a year. —My Lord Cheſter- 
field cannot but have ſome tenderneſs for 

me, as my pupil. —T love him Here his tears 
interrupted him for ſome time) he knows it. 

—He 
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Ile has experienced it of me I regard 
his honour as my own.—There is nobody 
wiſhes to proſecute. —Pray, my Lord- 
Mayor, confider my caſe, and as there is 
no proſecution, diſmiſs me. I am ſure 
my Lord Cheſterfield don't want my life. 
I hope he will ſhew clemency to me.— 
Mercy ſhould triumph over juſtice.” 


Mr. Robertſon. J hope, Doctor, you will 
do me the juſtice to declare here publick- 
ly, Oy am no ways guilty. 


Dr. Dodd I do! I do! I do! Mr. Ro- 
binſon, you are certainly Innocent, 


Mr. Fletcher having 8 back 
3700l. and accepted a power of attorney 
from the Doctor for the remainder of the 
4200l. which he had advancea, now ſhewed 
no forwardneſs for a profecution ; how- 
ever, the Lord Mayor ordered a proſecu- 
tion, and bound him in a recognizance 
of 5ool. and the following mittimus was 
ſent with the priſoners to Wood-ſtreet 
Commer. 3 (COPY) 
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To all and every the Conſtables, and 
other Officers of the Peace, for the 
City of London, and the Liberties 
thereof, whom theſe may concern, 
and to the Keeper of Wood-ſtreet 
Compter . 


London, > THESE are, in his Majeſty's 
7 wit, ) name to command you, and 
every of you, forthwith ſafely to convey 
and deliver into the cuſtody of the ſaid 
Keeper, the body of William Dodd and 
Lewis Robinſon, being charged before me, 
one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace 
in and for the faid City and Liberties, by 
the oaths of Henry Fletcher, John Man- 
ley, Samuel Peach, and Albert Innis, for 
feloniouſly, and falſely making, forging, 
and counterfeiting a certain Bond or Obli- 
gation, bearing date the 4th of Februa- 
ry inſtant, purporting to be a Bond, made 
and executed by the Right Honourable 


the Earl of Cheſterfield; in the penalty of 
Eight Thouſand Four Hundred Pounds, payable 


to 
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to the ſaid Henry Fletcher; and for felo- 
niouſly publiſhing the ſame as true, with 


Intent to cheat and defraud the faid Hen- 
ry Fletcher and Samuel Peach, knowing 


the fame to be forged and counterfeited 
contrary to the ſtatute, whom you, the ſaid 
Keeper, are hereby required to receive, 
and them, in your cuſtody, ſafely keep, 
until they be diſcharged by due courſe of 
law ; and, for ſo doing, this ſhall be to 
you, and each of you, a ſufficient war- 


rant. Given under my hand and ſeal, 


this 8th day of February, 1777. 
THOMAS HALLIFAX, Mayor. 


When the Doctor was conveyed to 


Wood - ſtreet Compter from Guildhall, he 


met with the moſt ſevere treatment from 
the paſſengers. Though not much to the 
honour of human nature, perhaps we 
ſhould be juſtified in the obſervation, if 
we averred, that, when any individual is 
bending under the weight of misfortunes, 
the tongue of malevolence and ſlander are 
ever ready to magnify the errors af his 

heart. 


we 
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heart. Led by the firſt impulſe of reſent- 


ment, the populace ſhowered down the 
bittereſt reflections upon the unhappy vic- 
tim of their anger. But were they to be 
ſuſceptible of the feelings, which muſt 
unavoidably torture the breaſt of the un- 
fortunate culprit ; were they conſcious of 
the pangs ſuch unmerited treatment 


gives him, they would have taken ſhame 
to themſelves for acting ſo oppoſite to 
every principle of juſtice in a cruel tri- 


umph over his afflictions. 

As impartial relaters of fact, we mean 
to exhibit every circumſtance in its native 
colours, without derogating from the cha- 
racter of the Doctor ; or paying him ny 
undue compliment. 
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As ACCOUNT of the TRIAL of Dr. 
"In DODD for FORGERY. | 


© bo. Saturday the 42d of Feb. at a quarter 
before — o'clock, the Court being aſſem- 
| bled in the Seſſions houſe in the Old-Bailey, Dr. 

Dodd was brought down from Newgate, and 
ſupported to the bar by the friendly arm of the 
Rev. Mr. Butler. As ſoon as the Doctor had a 
little collected himſelf, the indictment was pro- 
duced, and Mr. Howarth (one of the Doctor's 
counſel) tranſmitted him a paper, which he read 
to the Court; the purport of which was, © That 
he was inftructed to beg the opinion of the 
Court, whether it would not be exceedingly un- 
precedented and untair, to compel him to plead 
to an indictment, on the back of which the 
name of Mr. Robertſon appeared as a witneſs, 
although he had been committed to priſon un- 
der a charge of equal criminality with himſelf : 

and as the Court were well aware that Robert- 
ſon's evidence had been ſurreptitiouſſy obtained, 
he truſted they would quaſh the indictment, 
more- eſpecially after they had heard the argu- 
ments of his counſel on the ſubject.” 

The Court immediately called for the order 
of the 19th, iſſued by Mr. Deacon (without 
their conſent) authorizing Mr. Akerman to car- 
ry Lewis Robertſon before the Grand Jurv at 

3 s Hall, and made a freſh order diſcharging 

it; in this new order, the Court adopted the 
words of the priſoner's praver, and flated as a 


reaſon 
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reaſon for 4 the former, . appearing 


to this Court to have been ſurreptitiouſiy obtained. LW 
Mr. Howarth then roſe as leading counſel for 


Dr. Dodd, and very ingeniouſly argued, that it 


would be repugnant to every principle of law 
and equity to try Dr. Dodd on the indictment 


then before the Court. Mr. Howarth obſerved, 


that it was evident the indictment had been ob- 


rained partly by the evidence of Robertſon, who 


was not only originally incompetent as a witneſs, 
but whoſe teſtimony was totally done away by 
the Court themſelves, in their vacating the ſur- 
reptitious order, under warrant of which he had 
been conveyed to Hicks's Hall, and ſworn be- 
fore the Grand Jury, It was impoſſible, he 
further ſaid, for him to be apprized of what had 


paſſed before the Grand Jury, becauſe the Jury- 


men were bound by ſolemn oath to keep every 
thing that paſſed before them a profound ſecret ; 
but it was evident to the whole Court that Ro- 
bertſon had been committed as a perſon equally 
guilty with the priſoner; it was alſo evident that 
his teſtimony had tended in ſome meaſure to the 


return of the bill; and as the Court had vacated 


the order, under warrant of which that teſtimony 
had been given, he truſted he had good ground 


lor afferting that the bill ought not now to be 


deemed a true bill. In ſupport of this doctrine, 
he contended, that the evidence before a Grand 


Jury ought to be as pure as that given upon a 


man's trial; and that if it were not, a bill ought 


not to be found in the firſt caſe, any more than a 


verdict in the latter. He inſtanced the caſe of a 
bill found by a Grand Jury, one of whom it af- 
cerwards turned out was an outlaw, and there- 
fore incompetent to fit as a Juryman; this * 
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- he faid, was quaſhed, and the parties indicted 
were not in conſequence put upon their trial, 
After having with great plauſibility endeavoured 
to ſhew that the priſoner ought not to be tried 
on an indictment to which Robertſon, a party 

_ equally criminal, had been ſworn as a witneſs, 
he ended with hoping that the Court would re- 
ject that evidence, which, by an act of their own, 

they had deemed incompetent. 


\ 


Mr Cowper followed Mr. Howarth on nearly 
the ſame grounds; contending, that the Court 


having diſcharged the order reſpe&ting Robert- 
ſon, could not equitably put Dr. Dodd upon his 
trial, as the indictment then ſtood ; and enforc- 
ed Mr, Howarth's argument concerning the ne- 
ceflary validity and legality of evidence heard 
by a Grand Jury. Mr. Cooper , inſtanced the 
caſe of Mrs, Rudd and the Perreaus as a caſe in 
point to the preſent queſtion” n. 
Mr. Buller next ſpoke on the ſame fide of the 
queſtion, and very ably ſhewed the injuſtice of 
trying the priſoner, and ſuffering Robertſon to 
eſcape; he ſaid, that Robertſon, as a broker, 
was much more criminal than the priſoner ; that 
the crime was a crime of the firſt magnitude in 
a commercial city; and that Robertſon, from 
his profeſſion, ought to have known how mate- 
rial it was for him to take care and avoid uttering 
a forgery, He urged, in very warm terms, the 
cruelty of ſingling out the Doctor as an object 
of vengeance, and cited from Hale's Pleas of 
the Crown, p. 303, two caſes, from which it 
appeared that it had been the advice of the Court, 
who heard the matter there ſtated, that a perſon 
ſimilarly firuated with Robertſon was incompe- 
tent as a witnels, 1 Es : 


N G Mr. 
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Mr. Mansfield replied to the arguments in fa- 
vour of Dr. Dodd, and began with declaring, 
that what had fallen from the gentlemen on the 
other fide, was altogether new, and diametrically 
oppoſite to every fea of law which he had ever 
heard or read of. He ſaid the doctrines which 
his brethren had delivered, were the moſt dan- 
gerous that ever had been broached ; he ſhould 
therefore, as well in diſcharge of his duty to his 
clients, as ih juſtice to mankind, oppoſe them 
ſtrenuouſly. He began with aſſerting, that it 
was not in the breaſt of the Court to make an 
evidence; that the law of England made evi- 
dences, and pointed out what was, and what was 
not competency, and that it was merely the office 
of the judges to deliver the law, and diſtribute 
impartial juſtice. He contended that every ar- 
gument urged reſpecting Robertſon was equally 


futile and falſe, both in law and in fact. He 


knew the whole of the preſent caſe as perfectly 
as any man concerned in it, and he was bold to 
ſay, that Robertſon, ſo far from deſerving the 
reflections which had been thrown out againſt 
him, ought ſcarcely to be deemed, in any de- 
gree, criminal, although he had acted a very 
imprudent and blameable part in the tranſaction, 


He ſaid it was by his advice that he had been 
ſworn as an evidence, It was true that there 
had been a miſtake about the obtainment of the 
order, but it was nothing more than a miſtake ; 


it was obtained as a matter of courſe, and the 
manner did not at all affect the competency of 
Robertſon, who, if he even had broke jail and 
eſcaped from Mr. Akerman, would have been a 
competent evidence, and if he had returned to 
Newgate, muſt have been ſworn in Court as a 

witneſs, 


„ 
witneſs. Every thing that had been ſaid about 
a Grand Jury, tended to eſtabliſh doctrines equal- 
ly new and dangerous. What paſſed before a 
Grand Jury was for the wiſeſt and beſt purpoſes, 
given under ſanction of a ſolemn oath of ſecre- 
5 ; „was it then admiſſible in argument to urge 

ts Court to an enquiry into the evidence heard 
by a Grand Jury? or indeed was it at all neceſ- 
ſary ? Did not every man know that a Grand 
Jury cannot try a cauſe? they only hear evidence 
in ſupport of a charge, and even evidence tend- 
ing to ſupport a ſuſpicion only, is ſufficient to 
warrant their finding a bill which is found, not 
with a view merely to bring the guilty to puniſh- 

ment, but for the more important and conſtitu- 
tional purpoſe of putting the innocent upon their 
trial, and giving them the chance of a fair and 
honourable acquittal by their country.“ Mr. 
Mansfield aſked how the Court could be ſuppo- 
ſed to know any thing reſpecting the quantum of 
Robertſon's criminality, and ſaid the arguments 
advanced on that point by the gentlemen on the 
other fide, were built merely on affumption. 
[ Judge Willes here ſtopped him, and told him 
the Court did not take up the matter on any ſuch 
ground, but that they very naturally drew their 
information from the face of the commitment, 
where it appeared that Robertſon was deſcribed 
as a principal with the priſoner at the bor Mr. 
Mansfield reſumed his argument, and perſiſted in 
aſſerting, that there was no injuſtice in trying the 
_ priſoner at the bar. It is unneceſſary to add, 

that this gentleman anſwered the arguments ad- 
vanced by Dr. Dodd's counſel in a moſt able and 
maſterly manner. 8 


G 2 2 Mr. 


F 3 
Mir. Davenport ſeconded Mr. Mansfield, and 
repeated the argument uſed by that gentleman 
8 competency of Robinſon's evi- 


dence. He ſaid, Woe be to that Grand Jury 
who ſhould have dared to refuſe hearing Robert- 
ſon, let him have come before them in what 
manner he would ; that a Grand Jury were ſworn 
to hear every thing offered tb them in ſupport of 
any bill preferred, and that he would not on any 
account be the counſel of that Grand Jury who 
ſhould venture to refuſe to hear evidence. Mr, 
Davenport took occaſion to juſtify the conduct 
of the officer of the Court, and the attorney for 
the proſecution, fo far as it regarded the obtain- 
ment of the order to Mr, Akerman concerning 
Robettſon, and ſaid that they were worthy men, 
and at leaſt as reſpectable as any who had taken 
upon themſelves to throw out the groſſeſt in- 
vectives, and to treat them with a harſhneſs al- 
together indecent and unmerited. Mr. Daven- 
port concluded with ſome general obſervations 
on the caſe before the Court, and declared that 
his earneſtneſs aroſe not ſo much from a fear that 
2 guilty man ſhould eſcape, as that an innocent 
one ſhould be convicted. 1 5 
As ſoon as Mr. Davenport had finiſhed, Baron 
Perrin declared, that he was free to ſay, the 
whole difficulty in which the matter was now 
involved, owed its origin to the miſtaken lenity 
which had been ſhown the priſoner, in not re- 
moving him to Newgate fix days before the ſeſ. 
ſion, as the other priſoners were, agreeably to the 
ſtanding order of Court; that thoſe, therefore, 
who were the cauſe of that ill- timed and partial 
attention to the priſoner, were the authors of the 
preſent perplexity, 7 
r. 


1 5 
Mr. Alderman Wooldridge then roſe to juſtify 
himſelf from the reflections of Mr. Davenport, 
which he ſaid were evidently aimed at him; 
and obſerved, that if the unfortunate gentleman 
at the bar was convicted, his blood would reſt 
on Mr. Deacon's ſhoulders, and he would not 
in that caſe ſtand in his ſituation for all that the 
whole Court was worth, | „ 
After the Court had adjuſted theſe matters, 
and declared that the propriety of admitting 
Robertſon's evidence, under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, might even, after the trial, be referred, 
as a queſtion of law, to the Twelve Judges, it 
was agreed to proceed to arraign the priſoner on 
the indictment as it then ſtood. The indictment 
was accordingly read by Mr. Reynolds, clerk of 
the arraigns, and conſiſted of eight counts, two 
of which charged the priſoner with having for- 
ged and uttered a bond (for the payment of 
70ool. per annum, in conſequence of receiving 
4, 200l. and under the penalty of 8,400l. in de- 
fault of punctual payment on four quarterly ſta- 
ted days) in rhe name of Lord Cheſterfield, with 
intent to defraud Lord Cheſterfield; two with 
having forged and uttered the name of Cheſter- 
field to the receipt alſo, with an intent to defraud 
Lord Cheſterfield; and the four others, in a ſimi- 
lar manner charging him with having forged and 
uttered the bond and receipt with an intention 
to defraud Mr. Fletcher. Dr. Dodd pleaded 
NOT GUILTY in the uſual form, and put 


_ * himſelf on God and his Country. 


As ſoon as a young counſel had briefly ſtated 
the nature of the charge againſt the priſoner, 
Mr, Mansfield with great delicacy entered into a 
larger explanation of his client's caſe ; he began, 


. 

with declaring, that the gentlemen at whoſe in- 
ſtance the proſecution was carried on, by no 
means wiſhed to urge any matter that might look 
like malice, or bear the ſlighteſt appearance of 
revenge; and he lamented that he was under the 
neceſſity of urging a charge againſt a gentleman 

of the priſoner's function and character, of fo 
_ atrocious a nature as that alleged in the indict- 
ment, It was his duty however to ſtate the caſe 
as related in his brief, and to declare that wit- 
neſſes would be fworn to confirm every part of 
what he ſtated, Having gone through the 
whole account with preciſion, he next proceeded 
to call the witneſſes. | 
Lord Cheſterfield was firſt ſworn ; but before 
he was interrogated, he was aſked to produce the 
releaſe given by him to Mr. Fletcher. He de- 


_ Hvered the inſtrument to the clerk of the Court, 


who read it aloud, and it appeared to be a legal 
diſcharge, executed by Mr. Fletcher, who there- 
by acquitted Lord Cheſterfield for the valuable 
conſideration of five ſhillings lawful money of 
Great Britain, of all claims from the beginning 
of the world to the preſent day. 6 

Lord Cheſterfield's teſtimony being by this 
means cleared from the poſlibility of challenge, 
Mr. Manly produced the original bond, and de- 
poſed that it was left at his chambers on the 5th 
of Feb. together with a letter, which he alſo 
produced, and which was figned Cheſterfield. 

The bond was exhibited to Lord Cheſterfield, 
and he was queſtioned, whether the word Chefler- 
feld ſubſcribed. to the bond was his writing; his 
Lordſhip declared it was not. He was then de- 
fired to look to the name of the witneſs, and 
_ aſked if he knew the hand-writing of the words 

e William 
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IYilliam Dodd? his Lordſhip ſaid, He ki: 
be the hand-writing of the priſoner at the br 
that he had long known him, had often 

him write, and that he had been his tutor, He 
was next interrogated if the name of Cheſterfield 
ſubſcribed to the receipt, was his writing? he 
{wore it was not; and on being aſked if he knew 
whoſe writing the words Cheſterfield at the foot 
of the bond, and at the foot of the receipt were, 
he declared he did _— 

Mr. Manley, as to the identity of the bond, 
proved that it had not been out of his hands 
from the time he firſt received it, till the preſent 
moment, excepting one night that it lay in Mr. 
Fletcher's deſk, and a few minutes while his 
brother Mr. William Manly copied it, 

Mr. William Manley and Mr. Fletcher ſup- 
plied the defects of this evidence, by proving, 
that the inſtrument in Court was the ſame which 
they had received from and delivered to Mr. 
Manley. | 

Mr. Manley then gave the Court a circumſtan- 
tial account of every matter within his know- 
ledge from his firſt acquaintance wirh the tran- 
ſaction. He depoſed, that on peruſing the bond, 
he obſerved a remarkable blot on the two firſt 
letters in the word ſever in the obligatory part of 
the bond, which appeared to him rather as the 
effect of deſign than of chance. That this ſtar- 
tled him, although it did not give him an idea 
that the bond was forged ; that he forthwith 
communicated his alarm to Mr. Fletcher, by 
whoſe direction he went to Cheſterfield-houſe, 
but not finding his Lordſhip at home, he left a 
note intimating his intention to call at ten in the 
morning. That he went accordingly, accom- 

panied 


- £86: - 
panied by Mr. Innis, and ſaw his Lordſhip, who 


accoſted him with ſaying, © Oh, you call about 


the bond, I've burnt it, meaning a bond of a 
different nature. That after an explanation he 


(the witneſs) produced the bond in queſtion, and 


Lord Cheſterſield not only ſaid, it was not his 


bond, but that he ſuppoſed Dr. Dodd was gone 
off. Mr. Manley further tated, that he returned 
into the city, and upon a conference with Mr, 
Fletcher, waited on the Lord Mayor at his houſe, 
and while he was there, Mr. Fletcher came in, 
and told him Robertſon was at Sir Charles Ray- 


mond's, next door. That he immediately went 
to the next door, and ſecured Robertſon, who in- 
ſtantly confeſſed from whom he had the bond; 
and that relying upon Dr. Dodd's declaration, 
that it was Lord Cheſterfield's bond, he had ſub- 
ſcribed his name as a witneſs, though he had not 
ſeen it executed. That he then took out a wars 


rant againſt Dr. Dodd and Robertſon, and tas. 
king Mr. Innis, Robertſon, and ſome of the 


Lord Mayor's officers with him, they all went 
in two coaches, to Dr. Dodd's houſe, in Argyle- 


ſtreet; that he gained admittance and found the 


Doctor at home; that after ſending up his name, 


the Doctor came down ſtairs, and he then told 


him, he was ſorry to wait on him on fo unhap- 


py an occafion ; that he ſtated his buſineſs, and 
aſked the Doctor what could have induced him 


to have been guilty of ſo raſh an action? that 
the Doctor pauſed for ſome time, and at length 
ſaid, © I was impelled by urgent neceſſity, I de- 
clare J meant no injury to Lord Cheſterſ 


ſources 


eld, nor 

to any perſon; I was preſſed for 3 or 400l. to 

pay a few tradeſmen's bills, and I meant to have 
replaced the money in half a year, having re- 
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ſources which would have enabled me to bars 
done it.” Mr. Manley went on, with depoſing, 
that he aſked Dr. Dodd if he could return the 
money, and ſaid, that would be the only means 
of ſaving him; that the Doctor took him up 
ſtairs, and opening a bureau, gave him out of a 
pigeon-hole, ſix notes of Mr. Fletcher, pay able 
at fourteen days after fight, for 5ool, each. That 
he then aſked if he could give him any more ? 
when the Doctor looked to his banker's book, 
and there appeared to be a balance of gool. in 
his fayour, but that the Doctor ſaid he could not 
draw for the whole; that he, however, gave him 
a draught for 500l. and Mr. Robertſon refunded 
the 1001. commiſhon, which he had received, 
and that Dr. Dodd gave him a judgment upon 
his goods for the remaining 4ool. Mr. Manley 
declared, that Dr. Dodd, on being aſked by him 
at his houſe, if he acquitted Mr. Robertſon of 
any ſhare of the criminality, replied; “ He did, 
he did.” Mr. Manley ended his evidence with 
deſcribing what paſſed at the examination before 
the Lord Mayor, on Saturday the 8th inſtant. 
The next witneſs ſworn was the treaſurer to 
the Thatched Houſe Tavern Society for the re- 
lief of perſons impriſoned for ſmall debts—an 
inſtitution of which the Doctor is the founder: 
and for which this metropolis in particular is 
highly indebted to him: —to this gentleman the 
bond was exhibited, and it was aſked if he did 
not know the hand-writing of the ſubſcribing 5 
witneſs ? he confeſſed he did, and that it was 
Dr. Dodd's. 
Lord Cheſterfield's ſteward (Jeffery Oakes); 
prayed: that the word 5: hdd jubſcribed to me 
on 


mY) 
bond and the receipt, were not Lord Cheſter- 
field's _— 
Mr. Fletcher was again ford; and deſired to 
produce the ſix notes which the priſoner had re- 
turned to Mr. Manley. He delivered them to 
the Court, when it appeared that two of them 
were indorſed Chefterfeld, ——His Lordſhip was 
queſtioned whether the words were his ir, 
he replied, They were not. 
Mr. Albert Innis was next ſworn; he depoſed, 
that he accompanied Mr, Manley to Ld Cheſter- 
feld's and Dr. Dodd's, and chit he. was preſent 
at the latter's examination before the Ld Mayor. 
Mr. Innis read, from written minutes, a circum- 
ſtantial account of what paſſed on each occaſion, 
and recited the Doctor's ſpeech verbatim. 
Lewis Robertſon was the laſt witneſs ſworn. 
He depoſed, that Dr. Dodd applied to him to 
_ raiſe him the money on the bond; that the Doc- 
tor aſſured him it was Ld Cheſterfield's bond, 
and that he, in conſequence, ſubſcribed his name 
as 2 witneſs to the execution, although he had 
not ſeen it executed: and that Dr. Dodd ſub- 
ſcribed his name in his preſence. Upon the 
Court's queſtioning him if he had ever done fo 
before, he replied, He had more than once. 
As ſoon as the evidence for the proſecution | 
was gone through, the Court told Dr. Dodd it 
was then his time to make his defence. 


Dr. Dovy ſpoke to the following purport Y 


My Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, From 
the evidence that has this day been produced 
againſt me, I am now called upon to anſwer to 
the charge brought againſt me. There 1s no 

man 
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man in the world, my Lords and Gentlemen of 
the Jury, has a deeper ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of 
the erime of which 1 ſtand charged. I view it, 
my Lords, in all its extent of heinouſneſs; but, 
my Lords, I apprehend that the malignity of the 
crime always, both in the eye of law, reaſon and 
religion, conſiſts in the intention. I am inform - 


ed, that the act of parliament, upon this head, 


runs perpetually in that ſtyle, with an intention 
to defraud. Such an intention, my Lords and 
Gentlemen of the Jury, has not been attempted 
to be proved upon me; and from the conſe- 


5 —_ of the evidence that has appeared be- 


ore you, it is ſufficiently proved that a perfect 
and ample reſtitution has been made. I leave it 
my Lords to you, and the Gentlemen of the 
Jury to conſider, that if an unhappy man at any 


time deviates from the law of right, yet if in the 


ſingle firſt moment of recollection, he does all he 
can to make full and ample amends, what, my 
Lords and Gentlemen of the Jury, can God and 
man deſire more? My Lords, there are a variety 
of circumſtances too tedious to trouble you with 


now, with reſpe& to myſelf. Were I to give a 


looſe to my feelings, I have many things to ſay, 
and I am ſure you would feel with me with re- 
ſpect to them. But, my Lords, as it appears 
upon all hands, and as it appears, Gentlemen of 


the Jury, in every ſenſe, that I had no intention 


to have done the leaſt real injury to any man upon 
the face of the earth, I hope you will confider . 
this in its true ſtate. I muſt obſerve to your 
Lordſhips, though I have met with all poſſible 


candour from this court, I have been purſued 
with oppreſſive cruelty, I have been proſecuted 


after the moſt expreſs engagements, after the 
K . 


moſt ſolemn aſſertions, and after the moſt delu- 
ive and ſoothing arguments from Mr. Manly. 
I have been proſecuted: with a cruelty ſcarcely to 
be paralleled. A perſon avowedly a criminal, 
and who ſtood in the ſame light as myſelf, is 
brought forth, and admitted as a witneſs againſt 
me, which is a fact totally I believe unexampled. 
My Lords, oppreſſed as I am with ignominy, 
loaded as I am with diſtreſs, ſunk under the weight 
of this cruel proſecution, your Lordſhips, and he 
Gentlemen of the Jury, cannot think life a mat- 
ter valuable to me, No, my Lords, I ſolemnly 
' proteſt that Death of all dieſfing s would be the 


moſt pleaſant to me, after this place, I have 


yet, my Lords, ties that call upon me; ties which 
render me defirous even to continue in this miſe- 
rable life. I have a wife, my Lords, who for 
twenty- ſeven years has lived an unparalleled ex- 
ample of conjugal affection to me; whoſe beha- 
viour during this trying ſcene, would draw tears 
of approbation, I am ſure, even from the moſt 
inhuman, My Lords, I have creditors too, who 
will ſuffer wy and I hope, for the ſake of 
juſtice towards them, ſome mercy will be ſhewn. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, looking 
upon it in the moſt impartial view, and ſtricteſt 
manner, and calling Heaven to witneſs, I declare 
ſolemnly it was my intention to have repaid it in 
three or four months, I have had Mr, Manly's 
repeated and moſt ſacred promiſes, that I ſhould 
not be proſecuted. As it appears clear to every 
man there is not the leaſt | injury done to any man 
upon the face of the earth, I fully confide my- 
ſelf in the kindneſs, humanity, and WIRE. of 
my comnty.” 
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( 61 ) 
The Doctor having finiſhed what he choſe to 
ſay in his defence, the Court aſked his Counſel 
if they wiſhed to call any witneſſes ; they de- 
_ clined calling any, but Mr, Howarth pointed out 
a part of the indictment which he thought not 
ſufficiently correſpondent to the bond ; the Court 
agreed to refer it to the Jury for their conſidera- 
tion, when they left the Conrt to deliberate on 
their verdict. "OOO. 
Baron Perryn, who tried the cauſe, here ſum- 
med up the evidence, and made a few obſerva- 
tions as he proceeded. It is needleſs to ſay, that 
the Judge diſcharged his duty by circumſtantially 
ſtating what had fallen from the mouths of the 
witneſſes. He pointed out to them the two mat- 
ters on which the priſoner chiefly reſted his de- 
fence, viz. ein 
« His having no intention to defraud ; and 
© his having made ſuch ample reſtitution, that 
*© not any perſon was injured.” - | 


And he ſubmitted it to the Jury, how far theſe 
pleas ought to operate on their minds, and whe- 
ther they were ſuffictent to ground a verdict of 
acquittal upon. He did not, however, let the 
Jury leave the Court, without informing them 
of the danger of admitting ſuch pleas as excul- 
pations, after a proof of forgery ; and ſtating to 
them the poſhbilities in law and reaſon againſt 
the truth of the unhappy priſoner's defence, and 
the power of making reſtitution, even where it 
had been intended, by a criminal, at the moment 

of his violating the law, 
The Jury were out of the Court about ten mi- 
nutes, and then returned their verdict GUILTY ; 
they afterwards recommended the priſoner to 
* 10 mercy, 
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mercy, when the Judge told them they muſt ap- 
ply to the Recorder, for that he could not ſe- 


cond their application, | 


The trial was not over till half paſt four in 
the afternoon, The priſoner had like to have 
dropped ſeveral times, while he was at the bar. 
The Rev. Mr. Butler ſtaid in the bar with him 
during the trial. While the Doctor was making 
his defence, there was ſcarcely a dry eye in the 
Court; and when the Jury returned, ſeveral of 
them appeared very much affected. 
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Upon the whole, it is evident, that amidſt all the 
ſmiles of the public, nothing contributed more to his 
indigence and ruin than his engaging in ſo many hazar- 
dous ſchemes, and being ſo often obliged to borrow 
money by annuities. Of what great avail could the 
tythes of his two livings, his ſalary at the Magdalen, 
and the rents of the pews in his Chapels be, when the 
greateſt part of theſe profits were to be ſhared among 
his annuitants? It is therefore difficult to ſay how 
little or how much the Doctor's income was, or from 
what a variety of cauſes his neceſſities might ſpring. 
His annuitants can beſt inform us of the one; and God 
and his own conſcience alone can tell the other. Re. 
ligion, in ſpite of all the errors of men, or the ſtrata- 
gems of the devil, will always retain its native ex- 
cellence, and ſtand firm upon its own baſis ; being 
founded in the nature of things, and-eſtabliſhed on the 
rock of Divine Truth. We are grieved for his miſ- 
conduct; but {till more aſtoniſhed to hear ſo poor a 
plea from the mouth of a man who has the leaſt pre- 
tenſions to learning. He can be no caſuiſt, though a 

Doctor in Theology, who would inſiſt upon the 7 
of his intentions, and call the crime of forgery by the 
mild and ſoft name of a temporary expedient, This is a 
«plea, if once admitted, that would excuſe the * 
offen- 


( 63 ) 

offenders; for the loweſt tribe of thieves and ſwindlers 
never fteal nor cheat, unleſs their exceſſes demand a 
fupply. But let the Doctor alk himſelf what muſt 
have been the conſequence, had he died before he 
could have made reſtitution, and had expired in an 
apoplexy a few days or weeks after he had received 
the money.—lIt is obvious, that in ſuch an event, the 
too-credulous Robertſon, maſt have been hanged, and 
the lender entirely defrauded ; for the annuity depen- 
ded, or was ſuppoſed to depend, upon Lord Cheſter. 
field's life, and not upon the Doctor's. 

At the rate that his friends would ſeem to argue, 
we may venture to aſſert, that more harm and difcre- 
dit are done to the cauſe and intereſt of religion by 
their ſophiſtry, than he has been able to do by his- 
atrocious crime. The Jeſuits have been juſtly blamed 
for teaching doctrines which tended to weaken the 
force of moral obligations, and to relax every duty of 
civil and human life. What ſhall we, then, think of 
Proteſtants, who, under the pretext of humanity, 
would excuſe an action evidently deſtructive of all 
public order ; or, by a pretended purity of intention, 
Juſtify the greateſt frauds. This has been frequently, 
and with too much reaſon, laid to the charge of thoſe 
ardent and idolizing people, who liſt themſelves under 
the banner of ſome celebrated preacher ; and with 
rather to have their paſſions moved, than their judge- 
ments informed. | 35424 

Whatever mercy we may wiſh to ſhew him, it is 

ſtill our duty to cenſure the heinous crime of which he 
ſtands convicted; that we may learn to form a candid 
judgement of good and evil, to avoid every error that 
may tend to weaken the ties of moral rectitude in our 
inward man; and carefully to cheriſh that cautious 
fear, that tender ſenſibility of mind, which will make 
us ſtand in fear, and ſm not, either againſt the rights 
of ſociety or the laws of God. 

It is the province of religion to. regulate the ſecret 
aims and intentions of men. While a civil juriſdic- 
tion takes cognizance only of our external actions, 
and their native tendency, The former in every in- 
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hereafter ; the latter chiefly conlidegs the injuries that 
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m av be done to ſociety, if human erimes were per- 
2 to go on to the full extent of their poſlible 
e 3 a | 2. 5 | | 


ſonal; without endangering the honour, intereſt, gf; 
ves of the innocent „however nearly connected by 
profeſſion, family, or tribe, with thoſe who are found 
to be guilty, LY pf 


There is one aw for the prieft and the people, for 
the noble and the mean. It is our wiſdom and duty 


to avoid every flagrant crime, whatever may be the 
danger whatever the inconveniencies that would 
tempt us to commit it. All offence of this kind is uni» 


vertally prohibited; and all perſons without exception 
who dare thus to offend, are unavoidably liable to 


thoſe penalties which national juſtice can inflict, _ .. 
What may, at laſt; be the fate of that unhappy man 
who is the ſubject of theſe Memoirs, it might be thought 
an high act of preſumption. in us to determine. lis 
caſe is yet ſubject to the opinion of the Te 
and while there is life, there is hope. — That he may 


eſcape the full extent of his deſerved puniſhment, is 


pe e ene e the 
Royal pardon, is a ſolutely certain. We can theres 
fore venture to ſay, as it begins to be confidently aſ- 
ſerted, that as no time can be fixed for the meeting of 


the Twelve Judges but as he may petition, and they 


are pleaſed to determine, he will be haps to lan- 
guiſh in confinement for the benefit of his annuitants 5 


and thereby afford a ſignal inſtance, that a jail, for 


once, may be ſaid to pay debts, 
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